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The Ford Foundation will support a 
series o I programs showing the poten- 
tial of ETV: Page Two. 



The University's post office will move 
to Scott Street on Dec. 20: Page Nine. 



An editorial discusses the seating prob- 
lem for basketball games: Page Four. 



UK has signed 19 high school stars 
for the football team: Page Ten. 



An in-depth look at Lexington's trans- 
portation system by Editorial Page 
Editor Steve Rocco begins: Page Fire. 



Lagging construction may cause 
double session schools to increase in 
Kentucky: Page Eleven. 
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Gov. Breathitt Expected 
To Appoint Task Force 
For Health Needs Study 



By JOHN ZEH 

Kernel Associate Editor shortage in health fields, with a 

FRANKFORT— It is expected careful eye on the future, 
that Gov. Edward T. Breathitt A ca|1 for Mch , shldy „ [oup 
within the next tew days wi came out of the health services 

establish a special task force to conferences held here in April by 
study the state s health man- ihc s j a i e Department of Edu- 
power needs. cation’s bureau of vocational and 

The commission probably will technical education. Representa- 
be charged with developing a lives of the University, state 



plan to eliminate the current agencies, and the University of 

Louisville participated. 

The bureau’s health steering 
committee suggested in October 
that the commission be composed 
of seven or nine lay people “ex- 
ceptionally knowledgeable and 
interested in the health man- 
power needs of the Common- 
wealth.’ A budget of $30,000 
would be necessary for the first 
year, according to E.P. Hilton, 
assistant superintendent for vo- 
cational education and commit- 
tee head. 

Nursing tops the committee s 
list of groups for which there 

is “major concern that educa- 
tional programs be further devel- 
oper!. Others include lab techni- 
cians, physical therapists, x-ray 
technicians, dieticians, surgical 
technicians, inhalation thera- 
pists, medical hygienists, medical 
secretaries, and engineer tech- 
nicians. 

Shortages in these areas be- 
come more critical as the state’s 
health care needs grow, officials 
agree. Most attention has been 
given the nursing situation re- 
cently, but the entire medical 
field is pinched. Dr. Edmund Pel- 
legrino, past chairman of UK’s 
Medical Center said as early as 
last summer. 

More than a fifth of the present 
x-ray technicians jobs, for ex- 
ample, are vacant in 97 of 142 
hospitals responding to a recent 
survey. Within six months, 23 
more positions will need to be 
filled. 

Hasty W. Riddle, executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Hos- 
pital Association, and Dr. Carl 
F. Lamar, director of the Re- 
search Staff for Vocational Edu- 
cation at UK, reportedly worker! 
closely with the governor’s office 
on a draft of the upcoming ex- 
ecutive order. 



Mental Health Programs 
* Doomed Dr. Albee Says 

By GRETA FIELDS 
Kernel Staff Writer 

Community mental health programs are “foredoomed to failure” 
because the type of manpower being created to staff programs is 
inadequate to treat mental illness, George W. Albee of the depart- 
ment of psychology' at Western Reserve University, told a mental 
health conference on manpower needed in psychology Friday. 
Dr. Albee, who was a Ful- 

bright Scholar in Finland, and visible model. We can’t continue 
who has been a member of the to treat the mentally ill as ‘sick.’” 
National Task Force of the Men- Believing that research no 
tal Commission on Mental longer merits further search for 
Health, was one of several speak- a biological explanation for men- 
ers at the two-day conference tal illness. Dr. Albee believes we 
held in the Phoenix Hote. must view mental illness as a 

The conference was sponsored “social and cultural pathology.” 
jointly by the UK department of Psychologists must develop 
psychology and the Kentucky their own institutes in order to 
Psychological Association. carry out treatment based on this 

Dr. Albee said that the heart concept. Dr. Albee said, 
of his argument is that “the “Psychologists are guests in 
consequence of action of calling others’ institutions. They work 
a mental disorder a disease leads in hospitals where a medical 
to inaction inappropriate to treat language is spoken.” But psy- 
it.” chologists cannot place their 

As long as mental illness is knowledge until they can work in 
called a disease, it will be treated their own setting, he said, 
in a setting which dictates the Nor can the psychology pro- 
type of personnel trained to treat fession train people to treat men- 
it. And, as long as it is called tal illness in the psychologist’s 

a disease, manpower will be concepts, in the psychologists 
wasted doing research to try to language, until psychologists 
discover a biological cause for have their own setting in which 
it, he said. to train people. Dr. Albee be- 

“We must abandon the ill- lieves. 
ness model of mental health,” “Let’s develop a new model 
Dr. Albee said, “and adopt a Continued On Page 9 



Jewell Display Is First 

Jewell Hall coeds pose around the dorm’s Christmas tree that was 
part of the overall decoration which won first place in the Women’s 
Residence Hall Christmas decoration contest. Blazer won second 
place and Hamilton House was given honorable mention. Jewell 
will receive a trophy for the display. 



Services Held Today 
For Paul G. Blazer 



Private services for Paul C. Blazer, founder of Ashland Oil 
and Refining Co., were held at 2 p.m. Monday at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Ashland. Burial was in Ashland Cemetery. 

Blazer died Friday of a heart 
condition at a Phoenix, Ariz. hos- 
pital near his winter home in 
Scottsdale, Ariz. He was 76. 

First coming to Kentucky in 
1919, Blazer had maintained as 
close a relation with education 
as with the business world. 

The four-year-old Paul G. 

Blazer Senior High School at 



Ashland was named in his honor. 

Blazer Hall, a University 
women’s dormitory, was named 
after his wife, Georgia, a UK 
trustee from 1939 to 1960. 

Blazer was awarded UK’s Sul- 
livan Medallion in 1948; a UK 
honorary LL.D. degree, 1952; and 
a Centennial Medallion last year 
as one of the persons who con- 
tributed most to the University's 
progress. 

Other honorary degrees were 
from Centre College, 1950; Mar- 
shall College, 1958; andPikeville 
College, 1959. 

He was the Kentucky Press 
Association's Man of the Year 
in 1954. 

Helping to bring to the Uni- 
versity campus “distinguished” 
lecturers in history and social 
science, the Blazers endowed 
the Blazer Lecture Series in 1948 
and still support it. 



Stress Increases Student Drinking ? 



A study conducted recently by Robert 
W. Lundin and Charles R. Sawyer at a 
small, unnamed men’s college showed a 
"slight relationship” between test anxiety 
and stress. The questions used in their 
interviews were based on those for “Drink- 
ing in College” by Seldon D. Bacon and 
Robert Straus. Straus is now chairman of 
the department of behavioral sciences. 

Whatever surveys might or might not 
say, the minority finding at UK was ex- 
pressed by Bowman Hall’s head resident, 
who said he has noticed “no trend what- 
soever” toward more drinking in pre-exam 
weeks. At least eight other advisors agreed 
with him, including Alpha Chi Omega’s 
housemother, who added, “the fact sur- 
prises me.” 

Some counselors felt age was a factor 
in the issue. Alpha Delta Pi’s housemother 
said “after all, most of my girls are juniors 
and seniors who have been through the 
tension before.” 

A similar attitude was expressed by Miss 
Rosemary Pond, director of Women’s Resi- 
dence Halls. “If students are mature, why 
should there be more drinking:'” she asked. 
“Students have to learn to cope with the 
situation, to say ‘ok, exams are here.’ There 



By HELEN McCLOY 
Kernel Staff Writer 

“Students drink less during final exams 
than during the football season,” the head 
resident said. “For my own girls, this is a 
three- week Pamper Yourself period. They’re 
not under stress, really. They take more 
baths, are more certain to wear perfume, 
pay more attention to their clothes, put 
on their make-up with greater care— then 
they go take a test and do better than if 
they’d worried about it.” 

She was speaking from 23 years’ ex- 
perience as a housemother, and her view 
that there is no more or even less drinking 
now (popular definition: time of great stress) 
than at other times of the year is held by 
most dormitory and fraternity personnel. 

Opinions on the role of stress vary, how- 
ever, from a plain, “there isn’t much ol it 
here” and “stress and drinking don’t neces- 
sarily denote each other,” to “increased 
stress and increased drinking are definitely 
related.” 

There are few national statistics available 
on stress and college drinking, according 
to Maty Ann Moldestad, who is writing 
her Master’s thesis on normal drinking pat- 
terns. 



Ann Macdonald, Keeneland staff as- 
sistant said “If students say they drink 
from a stress, it’s only an excuse. I don’t 
think the academic pressure here is that 
great.” 

Three men’s advisors, on the other hand, 
proposed a correlation between exam time 
and increased drinking. 

“I can't speak officially for the halls,” 
Donovan resident adviser Don Walker said. 
“But 1 see an increase of drinking with 
pressure. Nonetheless, it is never so bad 
a problem that you can put your finger 
on it. And of the four years I’ve been here, 
this is the best one yet, with respect to 
all problems.” 

A men’s resident adviser who asked to 
remain anonymous said there definitely had 
been more drinking among the men in his 
hall the last two weeks. “When stress in- 
creases, everyone tends to relax a little 
more; it's almost necessary. Hut for some, 
the relaxation means increased drinking. 

Continued On Page ll 



Blazer’s alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gave him its 
top alumni award, the Useful 
Citizen citation. 

President John W. Oswald 
saitl, “The University, the cause 
of education and the Common- 
wealth have lost a strong friend. 

“Our world, however, is a 
better one for his being among us 
and giving of his time, talent 
and leadership to the problems 
of the day,” Oswald continued, 
“His contributions to the Univer- 
sity are almost endless.” 
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PR Names 
Broadcast 
Director 

M antlii s M anchikes, k nou n to 
Kentucky radio listeners as Pete 
Mathews, has been named to the 
new position of director of Ra- 
dio. Television and Films within 
the Department of Public Rela- 
tions. 

Manchikes, associated with 
Cincinnati’s WLW since 1957, 
and more recently as television 
production officer with the Armor 
School at Fort Knox, has been 
in radio and television for 24 
years. 

The appointment is effective 
immediately, Dr. Glenwood 
Creech, vice president for uni- 
versity relations, said today. 



Ford Foundation Will Support 
Series Showing Potential Of FTV 



By JACK COULD 

<e) New York Time* New* Service 

NEW YORK - The Ford Foun- 
dation announced Sunday p grant 
of $10 million for a series of 
programs designed to demon- 
strate on the air the potential 
of an educational television net- 
work broadcasting from coast to 
coast. The series would start next 
fall. 

Plans for the demonstration 
were announced by McGeorge 
Bundy, president of the foun- 
dation, in a 300-page brief filed 
Monday morning with the Fed- 
eral Communications Commis- 
sion in Washington. 

The brief is designed to sup- 
port the foundation’s controver- 
sial plan of last August for a 



MANTHIS MANCHIKES 

The new radio-television coor- 
dinator will develop a public in- 
formation program designed pri- 
marily for the broadcast media. 
He will produce radio and tele- 
vision programs, film clips, and 
work with the industry' in its 
news coverage of the campus. 



While much of the $10 million 
grant would go for rental of TV 
program relay facilities on the 
ground, substantial sums would 
be retained for production of 
top professional calibre. In addi- 
tion to the reported news review 
it was understood Ford wanted 
to have leeway to commission 
other ventures from National Ed- 
ucation Television, the produc- 
tion center providing tapes to 
noncommercial outlets; from an 
individual station or from a uni- 
versity. 

The projected series would 
inter-connect on a live basis up- 
wards of 125 noncommercial sta- 
tions but the foundation stressed 
that a qualitative film might have 
the immediacy of impact which 
would make it deserving of simul- 
taneous national distribution. 
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tet, Phyllisjenness, contralto, and AimoKiviniemi, 
tenor. Admission will be $1.00. 

All proceeds will go to send the Choristers 
and Singers to New York for their performance 
in Carnegie Hall with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. 



A Benefit Concert for the University Cho- 
risters and Lexington Singers will be presented 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday in Memorial Hall. 

Featured on the program will be the Univer- 
sity Chamber Singers, the Heritage String Quar- 



CLASSIFIED 



University Housing Office 

Is Accepting New 

Residence Hall Applications 

For The 

Spring Semester 

From students living off-campus facilities are 
now available for both men and women in 
the new undergraduate housing complex. . . . 
Married students may also apply for married 
student apartments in Shawneetown. 

The Housing Office Is Located In 
Room 120, Student Center 

OPEN — MONDAY through FRIDAY, 8:00 a.m.-12:00 Noon, 

AND 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 



Classified advertisements, 5 cents per 
word ($1.00 minimum). 

Deadline for acceptance of classified 
copy is 3 p.m. the day preceding pub- 
lication. To place classified ad come to 
Room 111 or 113, Journalism Bldg. 



Advertisers of rooms and apart- 
ments listed in The Kentucky Kernel 
have agreed that they will not include, 
as a qualifying consideration in de- 
ciding whether or not to rent to an 
applicant, his race, color, religious 
preference or national origin. 



Bundy’s brief was filed in 
compliance with the F.C.C. re- 
quest that additional comments 
on the problem of communica- 
tions be submitted not later than 
the close of business on Friday. 
The Communications Satellite 
Corporation (COMSAT) and the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company will file volumi- 
nous briefs in the next few days. 



The Kentucky Kernel 

The Kentucky Kernel, University 
Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 40506. Second-class 
postage paid at Lexington, Kentucky. 
Published five times weekly during 
the school year except during holidays 
and exam periods, and weekly during 
the summer semester. 

Published for the students of the 
University of Kentucky by the Board 
of Student Publications, UK Post 
Office Box 4936. Nick Pope, chairman, 
and Patricia Ann Nickell, secretary. 

Begun as the Cadet in 1394, be- 
came the Record in 1900, and the Idea 
in 1908. Published continuously as the 
Kernel since 1915. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Yearly, by mail — $8.00 
Per copy, from files — $.10 
KERNEL TELEPHONES 

Editor, Managing Editor 2321 

Editorial Page Editor, 

Associate Editors, Sports . . . 2320 

News Desk 2447 

Advertising, Business, 

Circulation 2319 



FOR SALE — 1963 Austin Healey, ox 
cellent condition, $1,200. Call 254 
7019. 2D8 



FOR SALE— Model 1980, Wollensak 
stereo tape recorder, 4 track, profes- 
sional model in compact unit. Cal! 
200-2579 after 5 p.m 7D5t 



FOR SALE— Poloriad 
2 new tires. 8:55x14. 
4-year battery, $12; 
station wagon good 
Call 255-3047. 



Swinger $12; 
$12 each; new 
1959 Chevrolet 
as new. $575. 

12D2t 



WANTED 



WALLACES BOOK STORE needs 
your used textbooks. Bring them in 
anytime. We pay top prices. W'e buy 
all used textbooks. 15Ntf 






WALLACE'S WANTS BUS DRIVERS. 
T\ui bus drivers needed. One for 
morning hours, one for afternoon 
hours. Must be 21. have valid Ken- 
tucky driver's license Apply WAL- 
LACE'S BOOK STORE. 385 S. Lime. 
No phone calls 6Dtf 



Looking For ^ kJ 
Quick Cleaning Service 

CLOSE TO THE CAMPUS? 

Taylor s One Hour Cleaners 

IMPERIAL PLAZA SHOPPING CENTER 

393 WALLER AVENUE 

ONE DAY PROFESSIONAL SHIRT SERVICE 

(IN by 10:00 . . . OUT by S:00l 

e ONE-HOUR CLEANING 
# ALTERATIONS (Major and Minor) 



The 

Fireplace 



Neil Sulier 

your agent tor 
STUDENT, HEALTH, LIFE, 
AUTO AND 

APARTMENT CONTENTS 
Phone 278 3431 

SULIER 

INSURANCE AGENCY, Inc. 
1713 Nicholasville Pike 



WANTED — Two good tickets to the 
UK-Notre Dame basketball game. 
Ext. 1596 . 8D4t 



Featuring 



WANTED -Male roommate to share 
furnished apartment spring semester, 
$35 per mo. By Cooperstown. Call 
— 255-6438 after 8 p.m. 12D2t 



PEPPER SWIFT 

(For Two Weeks Only) 

and THE SHADES 

NIGHTLY 

GO-GO GIRLS 
Mary Miller and 
Billie Jo 

HAPPY HOURS 3-6 
Reduced Prices! 



WANTED— Maple Neck Fender Tele- 
caster, anv condition. Call 4790 after 
7 p.m. 12Dlt 



FOR KENT 



FOR RENT— Rooms for girls. 352 
Linden Walk. Kitchen privileges; 
Linens furnished. Call 254-1546. 8D4t 



ATTRACTIVE furnished 
for three, available Jan. 1 
Upper. Call 252-7776 



apartment 
332 South 
12D2t 



241 SOUTHLAND Dr 277 8121 



ALTERATIONS of dresses, skirts and 
coats foi women MILDRED COHEN 
255 E. Maxwell. Phone 254-7446. tu-fi 



R THE FARMERS » 

ft presenting a $ 

SC CHRISTMAS DANCE jM 

K Cosmo and the Counts *j 

Sunday, December 25 , 1966 ' 

S fairgrounds, ABC Ballroom S 

« ^ til 1 $5.00 ner enunle fl? 



IMPERIAL PLAZA 
SHOPPING 
CENTER 



MED CENTER 



LOST: 1966 Lafayette high school ring 
blue, initials HRS. Call 278-2289 
anytime, $10 reward. 9D2t 



TAYLOR'S ONE HOUR CLEANERS 



TYPING 



TYPING- Expertly and promptly done 
in my home; experienced, legal, 
technical and academic. Call 266-8105. 

5D7t 



Other Store* Include 



Hart Drug Store 
Sportswear Mart 
Liquor Store 
Men's Shop 
Coin Laundry 
Barber Shop 
Beauty Shop 



TYPED Manuscripts, stencils, multl- 
lith masters Dally 6 n p.m . Satui 
day 1-8 p.m. GIVENS. 255-0180 

M-W-F-tf 



DEAR DICK: 1 said it once and I'll 
say it again, not here, call me. — 
Your Marble envelope MMZ 12Dlt 




r 






WHAT DO STUDENTS DO WITH THE 
EXTRA CASH THEY GET WHEN THEY 

SELL THEIR BOOKS AT 
KENNEDY BOOK STORE? 

SURVEY SHOWS: 



10 °]o Dating 0°/o Hair Cuts 

7°Jo Florida Trip 0°/o Men's Socks 

5^o Christmas Gifts 5 °Jo Hair Spray 

\°Jo Savings 7°/o Honda Helmets 

9°/o Alka Seltzer O^o Razor Blades 

7°/o Cosmetics 8°/o Playboy Magazine 

S°/o Clothes B°/o Guitar Strings 

25 °]o Postage Writing Santa Claus 




* Survey conducted by Kennedy Book Store Cashiers. 




* 
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A Better Solution 



The University is in a predic- 
ament. 

Public demand for tickets at 
basketball games is greater than 
the supply of seats available— and 
it isn’t likely things will change. 
Six hundred tickets had to be cut 
from those available to the pub- 
lic to meet increased needs of the 
student and faculty community. 
Those who were cut from the ticket 
priority list had bought tickets for 
two years. Others who have been 
buying for six years had their al- 
locations reduced to a maximum of 
two tickets. 

The number of seats in the 
present coliseum will not increase, 
and it is therefore obvious a solu- 
tion to the problem will have to 
be found. 

Suggestions have included initi- 
ating a split-season program where- 
by each student would get a sea- 
son ticket for only one-half of all 
home games, thereby reducing the 
number of students present at any 
one game. The same plan could 
be vised for faculty and the pub- 
lic. 

However, a far better solution 
would simply be to make tickets 
available to only those students 



who want to go to the games. 
As it stands now every student 
pays, through his activities fee, 
whether he ever goes to a game or 
not, or whether he even has an 
interest in the sports. 

Under the new system only those 
students who sincerely want to 
spend the money for a season ticket 
would do so, a situation far more 
equitable for a matter of entertain- 
ment. For athletic games are in- 
deed a matter of entertainment; 
they do not hold the same po- 
sition as campus services subsi- 
dized through the activities fee. 

The old argument that forcing 
all students to contribute to the 
athletic fund through their activi- 
ties fee in order to assure a base 
amount of funds is neither fair nor 
valid. First, the demand for tickets 
suggests all the seats would be 
filled anyway. Secondly, meeting) 
the budget by forcing students 
to pay hardly deserves ethical ap- ► 
plause. 

If after student tickets have 
been made available there still 
remains a seating problem, then 
consideration of a split-season op- 
tion would be worth considering— 
but not until that time. 



Competing For Fun 



Avery Brundage may be unreal- 
istic in calling for reforms that 
would restore amateurism to ma- 
jor college athletic programs. Still, 
it is refreshing to find that, at 
76 years of age, he hasn’t given up 
the idea that there are some peo- 
ple who would compete for fun 
and fitness. And, given a chance, 
they could represent this country 
rather well in the Olympic Games. 

He holds to this idea despite 
the fact that almost all the ath- 
letes performing for major colleges 
are bought and paid for long before 
they attend their first class. Oc- 
casionally a youth steps out of 
the ranks of paying students and 
performs to the coaches’ satisfac- 
tion— whereupon he is immediately 
given a scholarship that entitles 
him to the same payment for room, 
board; books, tuition and “walk- 
ing around money’’ that his team- 
mates receive. 

Mr. Brundage would like to see 
athletic scholarships eliminated 
and schools and colleges concen- 
trate on developing fitness pro- 
grams for all students. He points 
out, correctly, that commercialism 
rather than student fitness is the 
goal of most college (and high 
school) athletic programs. But there 
is little hope that this will change 
during his life. It will be enough 
if the effort is begun. 

One contribution Mr. Brundage 
could make, as president of the 
International Olympic Committee, 



is to move toward stricter ama- 
teur codes for Olympic participants. 
That would mark the beginning 
of the move away from hypocrisy 
and what Mr. Brundage calls a 
“disgraceful fraud’’ in the sports 
world. The line between amateur 
and professional athlete should be 
clearly drawn with those who ac- 
cept athletic scholarships on the 
play-for-pay side. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal 

Job Well Done 

The Kernel wishes to extend 
plaudits to those students respon- 
sible for fostering the holiday spirit 
on campus by so beautifully deco- 
rating the Student Center. 

Planning was carried out by 
the Special Events and Hospital- 
ity Committees of the Student Cen- 
ter Board, with numerous inter- 
ested students participating in 
hanging the decorations. Window 
painting was accomplished by the 
Student Art Club, not affiliated 
with the Student Center Board. 

This is indeed a job well done. 

Kernel 

The prevalence of suicide, with- 
out doubt, is a test of height 
in civilization; it means that the 
population is winding up its ner- 
vous and intellectual system to the 
utmost point of tension and that 
sometimes it simps. 

Havelock Ellis 




“Well, When He Hits Capitol Hill, He Might Not 
Get A Chance To Move Very Fast” 



Letters To The Editor 

Joys Of Living In Complex 8 

To the Editor of the Kernel: beds?) and otherwise creating a 

We in Complex 8 Dec. 1 ex- distrubance. 
perienced an incident similar to Concerning the study problem, 
the founding of the fire alarm our corridor is blessed with quieter 
in Blazer Hall as described in a let- residents than I’ve ever known in 
ter by Kacy Chambers and Donna a “study dorm,” but others are 
Estridge. not so lucky. We not only don’t 

The alarm went off about 12:15 have a study room on each floor 
a.m., and we all filed out into the of this building, but we also don’t 
cold and snow fluries. There we have a soundproof library in the 
realized that it wasn’t a drill be- basement, or kitchenettes, or an 
cause there were no waiting fire- elevator, or a concession room, or 
men, only Pikes. a TV or a stero. And have you seen 

After one of the dorm officials , our lobby ? We can t find it, 
discovered that it was a false alarm, either. 

we were allowed back into the We do have t wo small lounges 
building, and an electrician was * n the basement without furniture 
called to turn the thing off. We which are too open and noisy for 
were luckier than those in Blazer; studying. We also have a maid s 
our alarm was off by 1 a.m. But room » a janitor s room, and sev- 
then the heating system went out. era ^ °fher -locked rooms down there 

Want to hear the best part? natures we can only Con ' 

Nobody ever did call the fire de- 
partment! Had they been called, 
they probably couldn’t have got- 
ten to the building because there 
is no road, and padlocked posts 
now keep “unauthorized” vehicles 
off the nice, wide, muddy side- 
walks. If they had managed to plow 
through the mud in front of Com- 
plex 7, they probably couldn’t have 
reached to the fire hydrant, which 
probably isn’t connected yet any- 
way (ihe phones aren’t). 

The heating failure was parti- 
cularly interesting because three 
“heating men” had spent the morn- 
ing checking the rooms, whether the 
residents liked it or not. Although 
their presence had been announced 
on the intercom, several sleeping 
coeds were quite surprised when 
they found the men letting them- 
selves into their rooms by pass 
keys, climbing on the furniture 
(would you believe on the occupied 



If you’d like to see and hear 
some of the other atrocites in Low 
Rise 8 (isn’t that a lovely, homey 
name?), drop in anytime (the door 
alarms haven’t been installed yet). 

Or maybe you would rather wait 
until next semester. We’ve asked 
permission to have open house every 
other Sunday so we can show off 
our new home to everyone! 

Beverly Vance 
Pre-med Junior 
Marilyn Fieltls 
Nursing Junior 













Many Cars , Little Money 
Create City Traffic Woes 



6 We Ye usiii" the same arterial 
streets we had in 1 &*>().* 



the lack of funds with which 
to make necessary improvements. 

A downtown transportation 
improvement plan was finished 
this year by Wilbur Smith and 
Associates. The main proposal 
is an east-west expressway, 
roughly running equidistant be- 
tween Maxwell and High Streets. 
The highway, costing $7,750,000, 
may never reach theofficial plan- 
ning stages. A number of citizens 
have opposed the planned loca- 
tion, suggesting construction 
would necessitate thedestruction 
of several “historic” sites. 

Even if the plan were 
adopted, Lexington isn't likely 
to be able to secure the funds. 

Heidenreich said there are 
two categories of financing 
streets in Lexington. The state 
assumes the responsibility for 
arterial streets, and must get 
traffic around and to Lexington 
on the various U.S. highways 
that serve the city. 

The controlling factor is the 
state's expenditures. The federal 
government matches each state 
dollar with nine dollars when an 
Interstate highway is con- 
structed. Heidenreich noted, 
“The state likes this. “ 

When the stateconstructs pri- 
mary and secondary roadways it 
receives a different federal scale 
of matching funds. To construct 
an expressway in Lexington the 
state would receive matching 
funds on only a 50-50 basis. 

Heidenreich said Kentucky is 
spending $100 million this year 
on tiighway construction, yet 
nearly all of it is going to build 
Interstates. 

One thing that disturbs Hei- 
denreich is that the federal gov- 



ernment is matching state funds 
on a 76-30 basis in the construc- 
tion of Appalachian roads, yet 
will not allow cities the same 
benefits. 

“Not only will federal ap- 
propriations have to be increased 
by the federal government (for 
city expressways), but an in- 
crease in percentage in matching 
funds is needed, Heidenreich 
said. 

The second category of secur- 
ing funds for building urban 
streets is a “local responsibility,” 
he said. “It has been customary 



said. “The state and federal gov- 
ernment have pre-empted the 
city’s ability to tax motorists. 
It is not this way in all states. 
But money to improve streets 
such as Maxwell and High must 
come from the general fund, and 
that goes for a thousand other 
purposes.” 

Money collected by the sale 
of city licenses goes into the city's 
general fund. 

The situation is only wor- 
sened by Lexington’s rapid 
growth. In 1952, the citv had 
Continued On Page 8 



in Kentucky and other states to 
make road users pay the bill.” 

When neighborhood streets 
are improved, each property own- 
er is assesed so much for the 
betterment. But, Heidenreich 
said, “We have streets like Max- 
well and High that are used by 
thousands of people besides those 
who live on these streets. They 
are not owned by the state.” 
And it is here that the hitch 
develops. 

“It is against the law for 
the city to reserve a portion of 
the gasoline tax,” Heidenreich 



By STEVE ROCCO 
Editorial Page Editor 

Lexington Traffic Engineer 
Joseph M. Heidenreich leaned 
back in his green leather office 
chair, gazing out his window' 
into the street below the Muni- 
cipal Building, with a worried 
and tired look on his face. 

Rush hour traffic was begin- 
ning to congregate into its daily 
muddle, and Heidenreich knew 
little could be done about it. 

“There are 250,000 vehicles 
making daily trips in and out 
of Lexington,” he said. “By 1980 
this number will reach half a 
million. And we’re using virtual- 
ly the same arterial streets we 
had in 1830.” 

But the traffic engineer said 
downtown traffic was not the 
worst problem. The south end 
of town is the real trouble area 
in respect to traffic jams. There 
is a technical reasott for this, 
he explained Radial routes, such 
as Nicholasville Road, Winches- 
ter Pike, Harrodsburg Road and 
Versailles Road, emerge from the 
downtown area. “They split the 
town into pieces of pie, Heiden- 
reich observed. 

“The real problem is going 
from one piece of pie to ate 
other. We need not only an outer 
beltline but a series of others. 

Heidenreich added. You can 
widen an existing road until you 
reach the point of diminishing 
returns. Every piece of property 
has an access, ami to eliminate 
the access you have to buy the 
property on either side of the 
roadway. It is cheaper to build 
a new facility. 

Lexington’s traffic problems 
stem from one basic problem: 
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Commercial Transport Improving 



By STEVE ROCCO 
Editorial Page Editor 

It driving is a problem, Lex- 
ingtonians may find some con- 
solation in knowing the strike 
has ended and buses arenmning 
again. And if the planners have 
anything to say, nibber tire ve- 
hicles will be used here for mass 
transit for years to come. 

William Qualls, Director of 
Planning, said that a mass tran- 
sit study was not being con- 
ducted. Indications are, he said, 
that future passenger volume will 
vbe increased very little. But there 
is the possibility that bus service 
will be expanded to new areas. 
The 1966 Wilbur Smith and As- 
sociates study notes, “The Ken- 
tucky Department of Highways 
is currently conducting the pub- 
lic transit phase of the compre- 
hensive transportation study. It 
is understood that a report to 
be released subsequently will 
include the recommendations on 
the future transit service to be 
provided in the Lcxington-Fa- 
yette County area as part of the 
total transportation facilities.” 

Qualls said the Highway De- 
partment is also preparing plans 
to route trucks through and 
around Lexington. 

The Planning Commission is, 
in addition, working on a Rail- 
way Plan. Essentially, this en- 
tails the removal of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville-Cheasapeake 
and Ohio Railway tracks that 
mn parallel to Main and Vine 
streets. This is a major proposal 
of the downtown urban renewal 
plan. Trains would run on a new 
beltline around the city’s con- 
gested areas. 

Also included in the Railway 
Plan is the ‘‘removal of seven or 
eight grade crossings in the com- 
munity, such as those at Waller 
Avenue and South Broadway,” 
according to Qualls. 

Heidenreich pointed out that 
the South Broadway crossing was 
the only one giving the city a 
real problem. It is here that long 
freight trains tie up traffic for 
blocks. He said, “Virginia Ave- 
nue and Scott Street cause prob- 
lems in depressing the roadway, 
because where they intersect 
with South Broadway they would 
also have to be lowered for a 
considerable distance. 

“If the railroad were de- 
pressed, the Southern Railway 
would have to move its passen- 
ger station.” Yet this crossing 
continues to daily create in traf- 



fic what Heidenreich terms “in- 
tolerable delays.” 

Qualls noted that as far as 
railway passenger service is con- 
cerned, “everything is going 
downhill all over the country. 
In a few more years Lexington 
and other communities may not 
have railway passenger service.” 

His statement seems quite 
true when one considers passen- 
ger train service in Lexington 
has been curbed by about two- 
thirds since the end of World 
War II. Presently, the Southern 
Railroad, from its South Broad- 
way station, operates four trains 
daily, with destinations of Cin- 
cinnati, Atlanta, Valdosta and 
the Carolinas. Dining car service 
has been removed from all these 
trains, and runs which once ter- 
minated in Jacksonville are now 
cut short at Georgia points. 

A Southern spokesman said 
he knows of no immediate cur- 
tailments or additions to exist- 
ing service, and that passenger 
traffic was “about the same” as 
a year ago. Nevertheless, it is 
not uncommon to see Southern 
trains arriving and departing 
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without a single passenger board- 
ing or departing at Lexington. 

When the Chesapeake and 
Ohio's tracks are removed from 
downtown, it will be necessary 
to close the Rose Street station. 
This station was opened in the 
late 1950’ s when old Union Sta- 
tion, at the site of Stewart’s new 
parking garage, was torn down. 
Now, C fir O plans, according 
to an official, to open a new 
station on Delaware Avenue. 
This line still has what appears 
to be a healthy passenger busi- 
ness with its two George Wash- 
ingtons serving the city daily, 
going to Louisville, Washington 
and New York. These trains re- 
tain diner service and sleeping 
cars. C fir O plans essentially 
to continue its current service. 

Rail passenger service in Lex- 
ington consistently does not 



maintain the adherence to time- 
tables that local bus lines and 
air lines maintain. 

But passenger trains had long 
periods of glory in Lexington and 
across the nation prior to and 
during World War II. A 1942 
edition of “The Official Guide," 
the“bible" of railroad timetables, 
shows that the Southern operated 
10 daily passenger trains in Lex- 
ington. All had dining service 
and, with the exception of two, 
had sleepers. 

One of these trains was the 
famous Royal Palm, which ran 
from Jacksonville to Cincinnati 
and back behind a powerful, 
gleaming green and gol'd steam 
engine. Today that train still 
runs through Lexington, but it 
is a sad contrast to the heyday 
years. All left of the Royal Palm, 
recently referred to by a dis- 
gruntled passengerasthe“wilted 
leaf,” is two coaches trailing 
two aging diesel engines and a 
string of dingy baggage cars. 

But the Royal Palm isn’t the 
only name passenger train serving 
Lexington that has fallen from 
its glorious past. The C flcO 
once operated a section of its 
famous train, the Sportsman, from 
Ashland to Louisville, and equip- 
ment was plush: an observation 
lounge buffet car, dining car, club 
lounge diner and imperial salon 
car (individual seats for passen- 
gers not desiring Pullman accom- 
modations). The C & O also 
operated a commuter train be- 
tween Ashland and Lexington 
every Monday, Wednesday and 
F riday. 

A third railroad, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, at one time 
also served the city with pas- 
senger trains. L & N trains from 
Lexington connected with Cin- 
cinnati- Atlanta main line trains 
at Winchester, trains such as the 
plush Southland (now but a mem- 
ory) and the Flamingo (reduced 
to one coach and a string of 
baggage cars). Other L Ac N 
trains from Lexington ran to 
Louisville, and Beattyville, Haz- 
are, Harlan and numerous moun- 
tain towns. 

Most of these trains to the 
mountains weren’t as fancy as 
the Sportsman or Royal Palm 
or Flamingo; in fact most didn’t 
even have air-conditioned 
coaches. But, at a time when 
roads were poor and automo- 
biles scarce, these trains were 
vital to the Commonwealth. 

The decline of railway pas- 
senger service is clearly in evi- 
dence in downtown Lexington, 




A Mwlerti Air Terminal: City's Front Door 




Symbol Of A Vanishing Era 



as a new parking garage on Main 
Street near the viaduct rises on 
the site of old Union Station, 
demolished in the late 1950’s 
when lack of railroad passenger 
patronage no longer warranted 
the cost of keeping it open. The 
station had been used by the 
C & O and the L & N. When 
it was torn down the L flr N 
no longer ran passenger service 
to Lexington and the C flr O 
moved to a small facility on 
Rose Street. 

Although modern highways 
and air service are robbing rail- 
roads of their train riders, this 
problem has not bothered Grey- 
hound in the Lexington area, 
according to Pat Renegar, ter- 
minal supervisor. He said that 
Greyhound traffic was "way up” 
over a year ago. Although the 
airline strike had a lot to do 
with this, he feels business is 
still, on the average, five to 
10 percent greater than last year. 

Greyhound is operating the 
same number of schedules this 
year as last, although several 
buses (sections) are being run 
on many of the existing sched- 
ules. Now five to six buses are 
running on a schedule that had 
but two or three last year. 

Creyhound currently operates 
60 buses a day in and out of 
Lexington, called a “shakedown 
point” because it is the hub 
where connectors intersect with 
express routes. 

‘ Lexington is a good bus 
town,” Renegar said. “We have 
almost as many charters as At- 
lanta or New Orleans.” 

Southern Creyhound, which 
has its headquarters in Lexing- 
ton, this spring will increase its 
fleet by 117 buses. The new 
coaches will sport theater-type 
seating aud a false sani double 
deck. 



buses from Lexington is done 
through Louisville, Renegar said. 
“It makes the two cities one.” 
He added this method was em- 
ployed by serveral other major 
cities on Greyhound routes. 

Presently, Greyhound is plan- 
ning a new terminal. It is ex- 
pected construction will begin 
within two years, although the 
site has not been definitely de- 
termined. 

College students comprise a 
large portion of Greyhound’s pa- 
tronage in Lexington, Renegar 
said, because they have “low 
funds.” 

If the Lexingionian seeking 
ground transport is confused and 
angered by the muddle of traf- 
fic and the minimal railway ser- 
vice, the picture becomes much 
brighter when he is willing to 
pay the higher fares required to 
take to the air. 

A transportation boom is in 
evidence at Blue Crass Field, 
served by Delta, Eastern and 
Piedmont Airlines. 

Piedmont Airlines spokesman 
A. B. Casey said his company 
currently served Lexington with 
eight daily flights— three to 
Louisville and five to Washing- 
ton, Norfolk, Wilmington, Roa- 
noke, Lynchburg and Fayetts- 
ville. This is one les* flight per 
day than at this time a year ago. 
The flight that was dropped went 
to Cincinnati, and it did not 
prove profitable because it is 
“almost as fast to drive there’ 
than to get from airport to down- 
town in Lexington and Cincin- 
nati. 

Piedmont serves Lexington 
with standard propeller Martin 
404’ s and prop jet Fairchild F- 
27’s. By 1968 or 1970, Piedmont 
hopes to serve Lexington with 
a new plane, a Boeing 737 twin- 
• engine jet. 



Dispatching of drivers and 
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City's Three Airlines 
Boasting Record 
Passenger Loadings 



Continued from Page 6 

Casey said his aidine had a 
record month in October, board- 
ing 1,991 passengers. He expects 
the upward trend to continue. 

“I expect our flight pattern 
will remain pretty much the 
same,” he said, adding, “we 
may reinstate our Cincinnati ser- 
vice.” 

Optimism is also in evidence 
at the Eastern airlines office. A 
spokesman said Eastern is load- 
ing 120 to 150 passengers a day, 
and that business was “defin- 
itely increasing. Recently the 
airline inaugrated two new Super 
Electra prop jet, non-stop flights, 
one to and one from New York 
City. Six other Eastern flights 
serve St. Louis, Huntington, 
Louisville, Washington, and Bal- 
timore. In addition to the elect- 
ra s, Eastern employs Convair 



from Lexington to Evansville, 
Indianapolis, and Portsmouth, 
Columbus and Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alleghany plans to serve Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, Nashville, 
Memphis, Columbus and Cleve- 
land, from Lexington. These two 
lines, if approval is given, will 
bring an additional 11 daily 
flights to Bluegrass. 

Recently, the CAB denied Al- 
leghany’s request to serve Lex- 
ington. But the airport board 
quickly vowed to appeal the de- 
cision. Gray said that the board 
will join with both Alleghany 
and Lake Central in their resolu- 
tions to serve Lexington, and will 
appear before the CAB in their 
behalf. Normally approval takes 
about 23 months, although the 
airport hoard has high hopes of 
gaining this new service, if ap- 
proved, wihtin a year. 



As part of Lexington’s Railway Plan, this track 
will be removed soon from the downtown area.! 



service. The new parking garage, right, was once 
the site of a railroad station. Upon removal of 




Such action further emphasizes increase use of 
automobile and the decline of railway passenger 



the track, new roadways and buildings may be 
constructed downtown. 



440’s here. 

It is possible that airline may 
soon add a new flight to Mem- 
phis or Chattanooga via Knox- 
ville. 

Still another success story is 
noted at the Delta office. Dan 
Hale, local representative, said 
loadings were up every month. 
Delta has seven daily flights, 
the same number as a year ago, 
serving Atlanta, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Dayton-Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, 
Toledo, Knoxville and Chatta- 
nooga. 

Equipment used by Delta is 
the Convair 440, although the 
airline hopes to employ DC-9 
jets upon lengthening of the Blue 
Crass field runway. 

During the first 10 months 
of 1966 the three airlines serv- 
ing Lexington boarded 65,262 pas- 
sengers as compared with 50,689 
in 1964, and deboarded 65,976 
and compared with 49,818, mean- 
ing that there has been a 31 
percent increase in passenger traf- 
fic at Blue Crass Field in the 
past two years. 

Airport Manager Logan G. 
Gray jr., said at the present 
time the airport is “battling to 
get increased air service.” New 
service would come not only 
through additional flights by pre- 
sent airlines but through the ad- 
dition of two other air lines to 
Lexington, Alleghany and Lake 
Central. 

These two lines petitioned the 
Civil Aeronautics Board last 
month to serve Lexington. Lake 
Central would provide service 



Gray said the philosophy of 
the local airport board is that a 
golden terminal building would 
not make planes come to Lex- 
tingon; rather it takes people 
and a long and heavy mnway. 

At least two of these ingred- 
ients, the people and a heavy 
runway, arc now available at Blue 
Crass Field. Almost every day 
flights depart Lexington 95 per- 
cent filled. Some flights are filled 
until January. “We’re doing 
everything but scotch taping pas- 
sengers on the damn fuselage,’’ 
Cray said. 

The second ingredient, a 
heavy runway, was acquired this 
fall. The main runway, runway 



422, had from five to seven inches 
of asphalt added to its older 
concrete surface, virtually elim- 
inating worries about the heav- 
ier planes of the future. 

The resurfacing was carried 
out over a 12-night period under 
portable floodlights. The airport 
was closed from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
for the resurfacing, and not one 
commercial flight was missed or 
delayed. The process, devised by 
Cray, was a first in aviation his- 
tory and resulted in Lexington 
having what Cray terms one of 
the finest runways in the nation. 



The third and missing ingred- 
ient, a lengthy runway which will 
accommodate all small jets, will 
be under construction in January' 
or February, Gray says. Runway 
422 w ill be lengthened from 5,500 
feet to 6,200 feet. Blue Crass 
Field may be an all jet opera- 
tion by 1968. , 

In Fiscal 1967 the airport will 
renovated its terminal, adding 
a new concourse. In addition, 
a free-standing (away from the 
terminal) control tower, costing 
$750,000 and financed entirely 



by the federal government, will 
be constructed soon. Cray said 
the tower will either contain radar 
equipment or will be built so 
the equipment may be easily 
installed. 

The Lexington airport, accord- 
ing to Gray, has one of the fin- 
est snow removal systems in the 
nation. During last winter’s 17- 
inch snowfall not a single com- 
mercial flight was aborted here 
because of snow on the runway. 
On a percentage basis, less flights 
are cancelled here than at the 
radar- equipped Cincinnati air- 
port. 

Another factor assisting plane 
arrivals and departures here is 
the fact that mnway 422 has very 
little crosswind 95.76 percent of 
the time. 

Cray said that Blue Crass 
Field’s fire fighting equipment 
is minimally adequate. 

It must be said in general 
that the Lexington commercial 
transportation picture, from the 
passenger’s point-of- view, is con- 
stantly growing brighter with the 
possible exception of the rail- 
roads. Because Lexington is grow - 
ing so rapidly, the facilities are 
running somewhat behindthede- 
mand at times. 

But giant strides are being 
made to catch up, stay ahead and, 
in general, plan for the future. 




Kail Passenger Service Continues To Decline . . . 
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INTERSTATE 




Interstate highways, such as this new section (above) of Interstate- 
75 between Berea and Richmond, represent most of the state's 
highway expenditure to the consternation of the cities. The Federal 
government’s matching funds are only 50-50 for urban expressways 
as compared to $9 for every state dollar in the construction of 
the interurban Interstate. Cities have no chance to build express- 
ways through their own funds, as the state does not allow them 
to keep a portion of the revenue from gasoline taxes. In Lexington 
the only money obtained directly from motorists who use the streets 
comes from the sale of city licenses, and this goes into the general 
fund which is used for hundreds of other purposes. 



Heidenreich Suggests 
Return On Gasoline Tax 



Continued from Page 5 

5.7 square miles within its limits; 
today Lexington sprawls over 
20 square miles. 

"It is more expensive to serve 
any given area that is spread 
out," Heidenreich noted, adding 
that the older part of the city 
is far more compact than the 
newer sections. "Besides, in new- 
er areas, we have to start services 
from scratch. I don’t know how 
we’ve done what we’ve done," 
he said. 

The traffic engineer listed the 
devaluation of the dollar as still 
another contributing factor to 
Lexington’s transportation di- 
lemma. 

If Lexington doesn’t have 
modern thoroughfares, it certain 
ly isn’t because plans haven’t 
been drawn up. "Plans," said 
Heidenreich. “All these things 
sitting on my desk are plans’’ 
(about 20 booklets in black bind- 
ers balanced pecariously atop 
his desk). “All those things sit- 
ting in my bookcase are plans. 
Besides these, we draw up plans 
on a day-by-day basis.” 

But Heidenreich was quick 
to point out these plans are use- 
less without the money to im- 
pliinent them. “The first survey 
was taken in 1931,” he said, 
“and 99 percent of those pro- 
posals are not built yet.althougl 
they’re still valid today.” 

(The first contract was let 
on the Beltline in 1949, and, 
17 years later, it is still only 
half completed). 

Other surveys were under- 
taken in 1947, 1951, 1962 and 
1966 

Heidenreich has a proposed 
solution, but doubts that it will 
be acted upon. "Presently, the 



only alternative is to increase 
taxes," he said, "for everyone, 
not just the motorists. But my 
idea is to take a percentage of 
the gasoline tax back from the 
state and finance bonds to build 
new roads just as the state does. 
The amount of return from the 
gasoline tax could bedetermined 
by the area and population of 
the city." 

In 1952 the city’s revenue was 
$2.5 million as compared to $8.5 
million today. But because of 
the rapid expansion of the city 
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this revenue allows little signif- 
icant road construction. 

Another proposed Lexington 
expressway would be University 
Drive, a street which UK has 
proposed if it would be allowed 
to close Hose Street south of 
Euclid Avenue. University Drive 
would essentially run east of 
Hose in a north-south line. But 
"University Drive will not be 
accepted until some solution to 
the closing of Rose can be 
found,” Heidenreich said. “We 
have to live with it. ’’ 

(Both the traffic office and 



the city planning commission 
have expressed some concern over 
the fact that University planners 
did not first consult with them 
on the proposal to close Rose 
Street. Now, it is reported the 
University has hired a consul- 
tant to work with the planning 
commission on the proposal). 

And until something is done 
to provide additional funds to 
construct more modern streets 
in Lexington, that’s what motor- 
ists here will have to learn to 
do— live with it. 

Lexington mayor Fred E. Fu- 
gazzi, in a recent speech, said, 
“It is where we have the major 
collectors and arterials that we 
face the problem. These streets 
are not only used by the local 
motorist but they are also used 
by the so-called farm-to-market 
traveler, the through traveler and 
the intercity traveler. 

“Are we to be expected to 
adopt a policy whereas the local 
user and taxpayer foots the en- 
tire bill for wider pavements, 
wider rights-of-way, etc., when 
a great percentage of the travel 
on this type of street is non- 
local in financial contribution? 
I say no. 1 say that in the case 
of major arterial and collector 
streets it is unrealistic to expect 
Kentucky cities to finance these 
types of improvements without 
additional help and assistance 
from the state and federal level. 

”... Kentucky cities can- 
not wait. We need aid now. It 
is hoped that the next Ceneral 
Assembly will give cognizance 
to this problem and provide to 
Kentucky cities a larger and spe- 
cifically designated share of the 
highway user tax receipts,” Fu- 
gazzi said. 
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Latin American Concept At Berkeley 



By FRED M. HECHINCER 

<C) New York Time* New* Service 

Demands by student activists and some 
teaching assistants at Berkeley that non- 
students be granted a voice in university 
affairs sound like the echo of an old 
tradition, with roots in Continental Europe 
and Latin America. 

The American and British philosophy 
sees the campus as a sanctuary where 
ideas are studied, debated, analyzed, re- 
fined and readied for action. The stu- 

News Analysis 

dent-dominated, activist approach, on the 
other hand, is that of the political uni- 
versity. 

The American scheme views faculty 
and administration as the permanent ar- 
biters of goals and ground rules, with 
the students cast in the role of transient 
participants. 

The other scheme envisages students, 
in alliance with compatible faculty mem- 
bers, in command of political and ideo- 
logical goals. This concept naturally in- 
vites the participation of outside sym- 
pathizers. 

The question of who controls the uni- 
versity goes back to the 13th century 
and the difference between the traditions 
of Paris and Bologna. In Paris, reputable 

scholars set up shop and admitted stu- 



dents. In Bologna, students hired their 
teachers and dismissed them. This arrange- 
ment led to a coalition of the students' and 
the professors’ guilds, not unlike the coali- 
tion of today's undergraduate activists 
with like-minded teaching assistants. 

The dangers of the s»ud»nt -dominated 
university are illustrated by some inten- 
sely political universities in Latin America. 
In some instances students who might 
otherwise have been forced to leave these 
institutions are known to be able to “per- 
suade” their teachers to let them take 
examinations in the same course over 
and over again to avoid expulsion. 

The party line of many Latin Ameri- 
can student activists is that anybody who 
wants to become a student should be 
admitted; nobody is ever expelled for 
academic reasons and, once enrolled, he 
is part of the student-dominated power 
structure. The consequence to the national 
interest — both in the production of educa- 
ted manpower and in terms of political 
stability — is disastrous. 

While no such extremes exist in Berkeley 
or elsewhere in the United States, many 
student activists are skilled in remaining 
on the rolls for much longer than the 
four undergraduate years. 

Some achieve this by interrupting their 
studies, as in the case of Berkeley s Mario 
Savio, who spent a year at Oxford and 



this year trier! unsuccessfully to be re- 
admitted to the University of (California 
to which he had originally transferred 
from a small college in New Jersey. ( )thers 
do it by taking a minimum load of courses. 
One activist at the City (College of New 
York has remained a freshman for almost 
four years. 

The phenomenon of the "perpetual 
student" has been a long-standing tradi- 
tion in Central Europe, especially in Ger- 
many. Many lifelong nonscholars were 
the idle sons of the rich but others were 
political agitators, frequently ultra-na- 
tionalists. Their nonstudent allies were 
rabid fraternity brother-alumni, the "alien 
herren” (old gentlemen), who together 
with their student and faculty accomplices 
dominated the universities and wielded 
politico-economic influence. 

This unofficial power structure relied 
heavily on the virtual absence of uni- 
versity administration, with the rector— 
the closest equivalent to the university 
president — elected periodically by the 
faculty. This arrangement probably is 
dream of an administration that merely 
cuts the grass. But it also facilitated the 
political takeovers engineered by the Nazis 
in German universities and subsequently 
by the Communists in such old seats of 
higher learning as Charles University in 
Prague. 

While American alumni can occasional- 
ly be a nuisance, their interest is too 



sporadic to be a major danger. Even 
during the McCarthy years, nxist strong 
university administrations were able to 
resist right-wing threats. 

Hadical-right activists incidentally 
tried unsuccessfully, a decade ago, to use 
nonstudents to introduce threats of co- 
ercion on American campuses, not un- 
like those of today's new left. Instead 
of using tactics of physical obstruction, 
such as sit-ins, they called for financial 
boycott to dictate the curriculum and to 
remove liberal professors. 

What makes the present activism and 
its alliance with nonstudents so dissonant 
is that, despite its left-revolutionary slo- 
gans, it faces an American campus tradi- 
tion that has been a vital instrument 
working toward a progressive, open 
society. 

To be sure, there have been occasional 
blots on that record. But for the most part, 
the strong institutions have remained is- 
lands of independent, often dissenting 
liberalism. 

They will undoubtedly be able to re- 
sist present efforts to change these tradi- 
tions. But those who see Berkeley-ty pe 
revolts as nothing more than a demand 
for "participatory democracy” might keep 
in mind the unhappy historic patterns of 
political universities in other countries and 
cultures. 
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The University Postal Services Department 
will move from its present location in McVey 
Hall to the Scott Street Building Dec. 20. 

Parking space will be provided in the Scott 
Street parking lot in certain designated spaces 
near the east end of the lot. Parking will be 
limited to 15 minutes in those spaces provided 
for use by patrons of Postal Services. 

Mail delivered to the University Postal Ser- 



vices by the City Post Office the morning of 
Dec. 20, will be delivered as usual. No after- 
noon delivery will be made that day, however, 
because of the move. The regularly scheduled 
deliveries will resume Dec. 21. 

Services normally scheduled by the depart- 
ment will continue at the new location between 
the fire station and the Scott Street parking lot. 
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Albee Says Limited Manpower 
‘Dooms’ Mental Health Programs 
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Continued From Page I 

of institution," not based on the 
illness model, but based on the 
"rules and language of empir- 
ical science," he said. 

At such an institution "we 
would emphasize strength, not 
illness," he said, and "workers 
of all kinds would be trained to 
work." 

Different levels of workers 
should be trained, some to take 
over tasks which it has been be- 
lieved persons with much train- 
ing must do because they will 



be dealing with ‘sick’ people. 

“As long as the illness model 
persists, we’ll never have enough 
professionals," Dr. Albee said. 

Dr. Albee believes that men- 
tal illness is caused by socio- 
cultural conditions which have a 
“profound effect on the rates and 
kinds of disorders which de- 
velop.” 

His is the social learning 
theory, which holds that emo- 
tionally disturbed behavior is 
complex learned behavior. 



Most Preregistered Students 
Will Get Preferred Schedule 

Over half of student preregistration schedules are complete for 
the spring semester of 1966-67. 

H. S. Larson, associate registrar, said today that 68 percent of 
the schedules were complete, which was a total of 7,699 complete 
schedules. The figures for incomplete schedules were 3,589 which 
was 32 percent. 

Larson said that students with incomplete schedules should not 
worry. Over the holidays the student should find courses that 
would substitute lor the lost ones and when he reports to the 
Coliseum on Jan. 9-10 the only tiling he has to do is substitute 
these courses for the ones he has lost. 



"We do know a great deal 
in the behaviorial sciences,” Dr. 
Albee said. "We have been too 
blinded by culture and values 
and language to recognize the 
value of our knowledge," he 
said. 

Critical views of the psycho- 
logy profession charge that psy- 
chologists conceal little know- 
ledge under an enormous esoteric 
vocabulary. 

Dr. Albee, who believes psy- 
chologists do have a sound work- 
ing body of knowledge, says how- 
ever, “Until psychologists devel- 
op a concrete, institutional struc- 
ture, they will not be able to 
have a full-fledged profession.” 

The reason that psychologists 
are "guests' in others’ institu- 
tions, he said, is that psycho- 
logy uniquely developed within 
the academic setting, and had to 
move out into the institutions of 
the medical profession. Other 
professions develop as purveyors 
of service for the community ami 
developed their own institutions, 
he said. 



A personal radio as well as a perfect gift item in its harxF 
some satin lined box, ttiis Masterwork AM portable operates 
on one penlite battery, contains 12 silicon transistors, pow- 
erful speaker, metal grille, private earphone and is less than 
... 2 square inches. 

A mighty marvel and a dependable 
instrument 

M-100 AM MICRO-MINIATURE PERSONAL 
PORTABLE TRANSISTOR RADIO 

® ‘MASTERWORK* H MARCAS REG 

MASTERWORK a 

A Product of COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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Tommy Porter At Northwestern: 
One Game, Two Wins, Three Shots 



Player Of The W eek 

i Kentucky's * 

J 

Thad Jaracz 



ly why I do this, but them twice," Berger said, "and 
ially when I'm shoot- he said they had to be one of 
end of the floor that the best teams in the nation." 
ltucky bench. "They started a combo of 6-8, 

in a second thought, 6-10, 6-3, 6-3, and 6-3," Berger 
uess it just gives me said. "And the best man they’ve 
got, Lewis (Bob), is one of the 
and roommate Cliff 6-3 guards." 

Lewis averaged about 27 
points a game last season. 

The little chat over, Porter 
left the room, only to be greet ed 
by a cheer from his fans in Hag- 
gin Cl. 

“Did you see the signs on the 
door?” Berger said as the wooden 
door swung open. 

"Cl’s favorite son . . . D. 
Thomas Porter," one placard said 
in bold letters. 

“We love you T.P.," another 
read. In smaller letters near the 
bottom was added, “We like you 
too, Cliff." 

Berger just grinned and Porter, 
walking down the hallway, 
thought about winning that con- 



By PHIL STRAW 
Kernel Sports Editor 

When D. (Dovard) Thomas 
Porter stepper! to the free throw 
line Saturday night at North- 
western, the stakes were high. 

On the line was UK’s second 
win of the season. Only 16 sec- 
onds remained in the see-saw 
battle and the Wildcats were 
down by two. 

Only 26 seconds earlier Porter 
had tied the game at 114-all with 
an 18-foot jump shot and now, 
it was again up to him to bring 
Kentucky back into contention. 

Porter hit the shots and 
moments later Pat Riley dupli- 
cated the feat as UK came out 
victorious, 118-116. 

However, aside from the game, 
the season, the national ranking, 
and all the pressure that comes 
with 9,000 screamers on the side- 
lines, Porter also had a little 
personal “game" to continue that 
night. 

It seems that he and Gary 
Gamble have a nmning free throw 
contest going this season with 
guards Steve Clevenger and Jim 
LeM aster. 

“I just couldn’t let Hopper 
down at a time like that." 

Porter explained that the con- 
test w f as based on percentage 
and for free throws made in games 
only. 

"Gamble and I haven’t missed 
this year," the 6-3 junior said. 
"Steve and LeRoy (LeMaster) 
have missed only once. 

LeMaster missed a free throw 
in the loss to Illinois last Mon- 
day night. 

“I think it is a real good 
thing," Porter said seriously. 
"The contest keeps us all con- 
scientious of the pressure." 

Was he thinking about both 
games as he walked to the line 
Saturday? 

"Actually, our contest just 
barely passed through my mind," 
Porter said. 

Then just what doesonethink 
about when in such a predica- 
ment? 

“I. didn’t really think about 
the importance of the shots until 
I started to walk up to the line," 
Porter said. 

"And then I said to myself. 
Oh Lord, how did I get in a 
situation like this’?" 

Nothing was said for a 
moment. 

Porter, who has been shuffled 
in and out of the forw ard spot all 
season ended the game with four 
points. 

There’s one more ritual Porter 
goes through before shooting free 
throws. 

"I always look over at the 
bench. Porter said. "I don’t 



They call him "Bear" and have good reason. 

Before the season got under way, it was thought that Thad 
Jaracz would be moved to the forward spot opposite Pat Riley 
and big Cliff Berger shifted into the pivot. 

Adolph Rupp tried the transi- 
tion, but it didn’t work. Jaracz 
now remains *t his beloved pivot 
spot and with performances there 
like the ones he turned in against 
Illinois and Northwestern, he’ll 
stay. 

As far as rebounds went in 
the losing Illinois cause, it was 
almost entirely Jaracz, especially 
on the offensive end of thecourt. 

Against the Wildcatsof North- 
western, Jaracz started the game 
off by hitting the first shot at- 
tempted. It was the typical Jaracz 
leaning hooker that never fails 
to amaze. 

“Unorthodox," one fancalled 
it. “Heshouldn’t even be allowed 
to make such a thing.” 

Jaracz wound up the evening 
at Evanston, 111. with 23 points 
on 11 field goals and 1-1 at the 
freee throw line. 



And for his combined efforts 
in the Illinois and Northwestern 
games, the 6-5 junior from Lex- 
ington becomes the Kernel’s sec- 
ond Player of the Week. 



2 Carnes In One 



Kentucky Signs 19 
High School Stars 



Nineteen future Wildcats, including a dozen from the Blue 
Grass state, signed Southeastern Conference letters of intent Sat- 
urday with Kentucky as the football reemiting season went into 
full swing. 

The official signing to football scholarships began at noon on 
Saturday and, at that time, 22 outstanding high school athletes 
were signed or in the process of signing with the University. 

The biggest signee (and the first) is Woodford County’s Paul 
Noel who stands in at b-Wi, 220-pounds. Noel is a tackle. 

Seven out-of-state players had signed with UK by Saturday 
and the list included players from Tennessee, Indiana, Florida, 
and Georgia. 

Every high school star with the exception of Larue County’s 
David Cundiff, stands 6-0 or better. The lightest signees thus far 
is Hugh Bland of St. Joe Prep and David Winters of Bellevue 
who tip the scales at 175. 

Both boys are backfield specialists. 

Four outstanding Tennesseeans are expected to sign soon 

1 New Cats 1 



Rents a new Ford Galaxie or similar sedan all 
weekend. That’s from Friday afternoon till 
9 A.M. Monday. And your low Hertz rate 
includes insurance, oil and gas. Reserve now 
for those big weekends. 

Call: 254-3496 

120 DeWeese Street 



Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat. 



Wt. High School 

220 Woodford County 

205 MM I 

210 Hopkinsville 

205 Princeton 

215 Princeton 

217 Seneca 

175 St. Joe Prep 

185 I.aruc County 

175 Bellevue 

220 McKell 

105 Jenkins 

195 Henderson Co. 

210 Choctawhatchce, Fla. 
195 Evansville, Ind. 

205 Southwest, Ga. 

180 Southwest, Ga. 

220 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
190 Johnson City, Tenn. 
205 Dayton, Tenn. 



Player 

Paul W. Noel Jr. 
Robert C. Best 
Rick Deason 
Donnie Miller 
Joe I.oftus 
Bobb* Jackson 
Hugh Bland 
David Cundiff 
Jim Winters 
Jerry Bentley 
Roger Greer 
Frank Rucks 
Clint Opiekens 
Steve Parrish 
Bobby Finnell 
Bernard Skruggs 
Tom Morris 
Randy Crutcher 
David Roller 
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Almost Engaged? 



One year loss insurance offer 

This gift can be insured against loss by sending 
in the form packed with the pen. If the pen 
is lost within one year of purchase, it will be 
replaced free. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1966. 

It s the pen that fills two ways 

The Parker 45 Convertible pen loads with a 
cartridge or fills from an ink bottle. And it has 
lots of other Parker quality features, 
including interchangeable points. 

Where else will $5 buy you as much gift? 

Pen and matching pencil . . . $8.95 



She’ll Love this ■ 

Pre-engagement Diamond Ring 



If you or* not quite ready to be 
enqaqed — this is the perfect ring 
to tell her she "belongs" . . . 

14k. gold setting, £qq 

LOO Weekly 



Under 21? Your Account is Invited 



WALLACES 

BOOK STORE 



PJ5. We’ll give Your 2K00 
back when you select her 
engagement ring. 



Lexington — Downtown, Main & Limo; Eastland Shopping 
Plazo Also Winckostof and Ftanklort. 
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DAWAH ARE'S 



OPEN 10 TIL 9 



Man from 

rrtotfV«tr 

i the files 



It’s a crime to ruin the effect 
every tone you sit down. 

Let The Man from Interwoven 
keep the expanse of bare leg ecu 
With O.T.C., the over-the-caJf scm 
that never falls down on the job 
Ban-Lon®O.T. C. hose with a 
touch, in 80% nylon, 20% silk 
Regular fits men up to 6 ft. /yS 



* Another 6ne pcochict of [$1. Kayser-Roth 
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School Head Fears Double Sessions 



ncrease 



"Little or no building istaking 
place in these counties. Class- 
rooms are already crowded, and 
there is no hope for the immediate 
future," Bums said. 

He is in Louisville for a three- 
day winter conference of KASA 
at the Sheraton Hotel. 

Burns could not specify how 
many counties would face the 
difficult alternative of increasing 
class enrollment or running 
double sessions to alleviate 
crowding. 

School building is way down 
in the state because of these 
factors. Burns said: 



From Combined Dispatches 

LOUISVILLE - Schools 
throughout the state may have 
to resort to double sessions next 
fall to compensate for the lag 
in classroom construction, the 
president of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of School Administra- 
tors predicted Sunday. 

Not enough money is avail- 
able to provide classrooms for 
children in fast-growing school 
districts, Fred T. Burns, super- 
intendant of Daviess County 
schools, said in an interview with 
the Courier-Journal. 



The foundation's program is 
six years old. School construction 
has not kept pace with increase 
in building and operating costs, 
he declared. 



Burns said the local school 
districts are contributing their 
full share to the costs of opera- 
ting and building schools. 

"Daviess County is a good 
example of this, Bums said. 

We have reached ourdeht limit. 
We cannot float any more bonds 
Our lOpercent increase in revenue 
this year went entirely for 
teachers salaries. 



• The 10 percent freeze on 
all school revenue increases, im- 
posed by the 1965 legislature. 

• Tight money resulting from 
various national anti-inflationary 
measures. 

• The need for revision of 
the Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram, which allocates all state- 
aid money to the 200 local school 
districts. 

There just has to he revision 
of the Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram in 1968 legislature orthings 
are going to he in a bad way,’ 
Burns said. 



State figures showed that Ken- 
tucky schools spent only $20 mil- 
lion on school construction last 
year, while in 1963, $40 million 
was spent. 



Does Stress 
Mean More 
Drinking? 
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Alcohol’s function as a de- 
pressant “allows a relaxation of 
tension, of inhibition, of anxiety, 
of guilt,’’ according to Selden 
Bacon. Perhaps its fundamental 
function, he says in an article 
on alcohol and complex society, 
is “to allay tension.’’ 

Miss Moldestad points out 
that Bacon feels these tensions 
arise from six kinds of personal 
adjustment problems, including 
“conflicting with others through 
self-assertion, criticism, and out- 
and-out aggressions. 

Adjustment, during finals or 
at any other time, is the problem 
most confronting men's residence 
halls, director Ken Brandenburg 
said. "Our difficulties usually 
occur when a student loses sight 
of the need to respect the rights 
of others." At exam time, he 
said, the student may have 
trouble adjusting to a minimum 
of time for recreation, but "I 
see no tangible increase in drink- 
ing. Probably w’hat happens is 
that academic pressures are felt 
more, people arc more sensitive 
and take more notice of things 
they don't notice or at least 
don’t react to in mid-September 
or October." 

And to some high school boys 
from Frankfort who were in 
Reeneland Friday night, the 
problem is very simple. “See, 
one night a weekend we have 
a date with a girl and the other 
night we have a date w ith a bottle 
and get stoned blind,’’ one said. 

“Man, the college students 
we’ve seen here don’t live it up 
half as much as we do. We drink 
to raise hell, there’s no pressure 
to it.’’ 



Bulletin Board 



Information concerning the 
Student Center Board sponsored 
Ski Trip to Catlinburg, Jan. 3-9, 
and the trip to the Bahamas dur- 
ing spring vacation is available 
in Boom 201, Student Center. 



The final oral examination oi 
Bichard Harvey Cox, candidate 
for the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree, will he held at 1:30 p.m. 
Tuesday in Boom 347 of the CP 
Building. Members of the faculty 
and the student body are invited 
to attend. 



A meeting of the YMCA’s 
Hqgota ‘67’ project willbeheld 
Tuesday in Boom 245 of the Stu- 
dent Center at 4 p.m. Applicants 
for this South American work- 
camp should plan to attend. 
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The widest selection 
of Interwoven Socks 



Plan to attend the Washing- 
ton Seminar Program Jan. 26- 
29. The plan, sponsored by the 
college Young Democrats Club 
of America is open to all stu- 
dents. For further information 
call Donna Hogg, 252-9445. 
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THE RIGHT PUCE 
TO SELL YOUR BOOKS 
FOR THE RIGHT PRICE . 

WALLACE'S 

Load up your textbooks .. 
unload them (or 

MORE CASH at . . . 



DO YOU HOARD BOOKS? 
WHY NOT SELL YOUR 
USED TEXTBOOKS TO 

WALLACE'S 

FOR MORE CASH . . 

Then you can 
hoard money! At . . . 





WALLACE’S 

BOOK STORE 





WANTED! 

For taking up space and 
collecting dust . . . 

THADDEUS T. TEXTBOOK 

Anyone having this felon or his 
alias on hand please turn over to 

WALLACE'S 

FOR MORE CASH! 



CLEAN OUT YOUR 
USED TEXTBOOKS 
RUSH THEM OVER TO 

WALLACE'S 

AND CLEAN US OUT OF 
CASH! ... WE PAY MORE! 




«» 

Open your Charge Account at Wallace's 
and enjoy the convenience of 
Charging all of your College needs. 






